THE GREAT REWARD. II. CHARACTER

pieces through which the playwright speaks. They
are, indeed, often ideal types and noble inventions,
but they have no life of their own apart from the
play in which they figure ; when that is over, they
cease to exist; they are puppets, if sublime puppets,
to be put away in the box from which their inventor
took them.

Marlowe and Ben Jonson accepted this classical
conception of human nature as being composed of
typical forms, with one dominant trait thrown into
high relief; their personages are no more than their
labels imply : they never outrun the requirements
of the plays in which they appear, and they act up
to their descriptions in all circumstances. Such,
indeed, are almost all the personages in our modern
drama ; and, as Mr. Desmond MacCarthy has said
of the characters in the plays of Mr. Bernard Shaw,
* we know exactly how they would behave in con-
nections which exhibit their classifiable character-
istics, but apart from contacts which bring these
out, they disappear from view as human beings/
6 They go,5 to borrow a phrase from the same critic,
4 the way of all waxworks.5

The characters in the plays of Shakespeare's
earliest period are of this description ; they are stage
dummies, and the embodiments of single qualities
and simple forces. Analysis, as Swinburne says,
would be inapplicable to them, for there is nothing
in them that we can analyse.

But after Shakespeare's earliest attempts at drama
an odd thing happens on the stage. Now and then,